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Remarks  Made  at  the 

Second  Circuit 

Judicial  Conference, 

September  8, 1989 

by 

Thurgood  Marshall 

Associate  Justice 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


Before  I  begin  my  formal  remarks,  let  me  review 
the  Circuit's  record  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
term  just  completed.  Twelve  cases  from  the  Second 
Circuit  came  before  the  Court  during  the  1988  term; 
the  Circuit  was  affirmed  in  seven  cases  and  was  re- 
versed in  just  five.  In  a  thirteenth  case,  United  States 
v.  Halper^  a  district  court  in  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  was  substantially  affirmed  on  direct  ap- 
peal. On  the  whole,  then,  it  was  a  relatively  success- 
ful term. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few 
thoughts  about  the  choices  confronting  the  civil 
rights  community  in  this  nation.  For  many  years,  no 
institution  of  American  government  has  been  as 
close  a  friend  to  civil  rights  as  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Make  no  mistake:  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  denigrate  the  quite  considerable  contri- 
butions to  the  enhancement  of  civil  rights  by  presi- 
dents, the  Congress,  other  federal  courts,  and  the 
legislatures  and  judiciaries  of  many  states. 

It  is  now  1989,  however,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Court's  approach  to  civil  rights  cases  has 
changed  markedly.  The  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
opinions  vividly  illustrate  this  changed  judicial  atti- 
tude. In  Richmond  v.  Croson,2  the  Court  took  a 
broad  swipe  at  affirmative  action,  making  it  extra- 
ordinarily hard  for  any  state  or  city  to  fashion  a  race- 
conscious  remedial  program  that  will  survive  its 
constitutional  scrutiny.  Indeed,  the  Court  went  so 
far  as  to  express  its  doubts  that  the  effects  of  past  ra- 
cial discrimination  are  still  felt  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  in  society  as  a  whole. 

And  in  a  series  of  cases  interpreting  federal  civil 
rights  statutes,  the  Court  imposed  new  and  stringent 
procedural  requirements  that  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  civil  rights  plaintiff  to  gain 
vindication.3 

The  most  striking  feature  of  last  term's  opinions 
was  the  expansiveness  of  their  holdings;  they  often 
addressed  broad  issues,  wholly  unnecessary  to  the 
decisions.  To  strike  down  the  set-aside  plan  in  Rich- 
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mond,  for  example,  there  was  no  need  to  decide  any- 
thing other  than  that  the  plan  was  too  imprecisely 
tailored.  Instead,  the  Court  chose  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course on  the  narrow  limits  within  which  states  and 
localities  may  engage  in  affirmative  action,  and  on 
the  special  infirmities  of  plans  passed  by  cities  with 
minority  leaders.  The  Court  was  even  more  aggres- 
sive in  revisiting  settled  statutory  issues  under  Sec- 
tion 1981  and  Title  VII.  In  Patterson  v.  McLean 
Credit  Union,4  the  Court  took  the  extraordinary  step 
of  calling  for  rebriefing  on  a  question  that  no  party 
had  raised:  whether  the  Court,  in  the  1976  case  of 
Runyon  v.  McCrary,5  had  wrongly  held  Section  1981 
to  apply  to  private  acts  of  racial  discrimination.  And 
in  Wards  Cove  v.  Atonio,6  the  Court  implicitly  over- 
ruled Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co.,7  another  estab- 
lished precedent  which  had  required  employers  to 
bear  the  burden  of  justifying  employment  practices 
with  a  disparate  impact  on  groups  protected  by  Title 
VII.  Henceforth,  the  burden  will  be  on  the  employ- 
ees to  prove  that  these  practices  are  unjustified. 

Stare  decisis  has  special  force  on  questions  of  stat- 
utory interpretation  and  Congress  had  expressed  no 
dissatisfaction  with  either  the  Runyon  or  Griggs  de- 
cisions. Thus  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  last  term's 
decisions  as  a  product  of  anything  other  than  a  re- 
trenching of  the  civil  rights  agenda.  In  the  past  35 
years,  we  have  truly  come  full  circle. 

Regardless  of  my  disappointment  with  last  term's 
civil  rights  decisions,  we  must  do  more  than  dwell  on 
past  battles.  The  important  question  now  is  where 
the  civil  rights  struggle  should  go  from  here. 

One  answer,  I  suppose,  is  nowhere  at  all  — to  stay 
put.  With  the  school  desegregation  and  voting  rights 
cases  and  with  the  passage  of  federal  antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes,  the  argument  goes,  the  principal 
civil  rights  battles  have  already  been  won,  the  struc- 
tural protections  necessary  to  assure  racial  equality 
over  the  long  run  are  already  in  place,  and  we  can 
trust  the  Supreme  Court  to  ensure  that  they  remain 
so. 


This  argument  is  unpersuasive  for  several  reasons. 
Affirmative  action,  no  less  than  the  active  effort  to 
alleviate  concrete  economic  hardship,  hastens  relief 
efforts  while  the  victims  are  still  around  to  be 
helped.  And  to  those  who  claim  that  present  statutes 
already  afford  enough  relief  to  victims  of  ongoing 
discrimination,  I  say,  look  to  the  case  of  Brenda  Pat- 
terson. She  alleged  that  she  had  been  victimized  by  a 
pattern  of  systematic  racial  harassment  at  work— 
but  she  was  told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that,  even  ac- 
cepting her  allegations  as  true,  federal  statutory  re- 
lief was  unavailable. 

We  must  avoid  complacency  for  another  reason. 
The  Court's  decisions  last  term  put  at  risk  not  only 
the  civil  rights  of  minorities,  but  of  all  citizens.  His- 
tory teaches  that  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
willing  to  shortchange  the  equality  rights  of  minor- 
ity groups,  other  basic  personal  civil  liberties  like  the 
rights  to  free  speech  and  to  personal  security  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  are  also  threat- 
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ened.  We  forget  at  our  peril  that  less  than  a  genera- 
tion after  the  Supreme  Court  held  separate  to  be 
equal  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,9,  it  held  in  the  Schenck9 
and  Debs10  decisions  that  the  first  amendment  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  convict  under  the  Espio- 
nage Act  persons  who  distributed  antiwar  pam- 
phlets and  delivered  antiwar  speeches.  It  was  less 
than  a  decade  after  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
internment  of  Japanese  citizens11  that,  in  Dennis  v. 
United  States,12  it  affirmed  the  conviction  of  Com- 
munist Party  agitators  under  the  Smith  Act.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is  no  coincidence  that  dur- 
ing the  three  decades  beginning  with  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  the  Court  was  taking  its  most  expan- 
sive view  not  only  of  the  equal  protection  clause,  but 
also  of  the  liberties  safeguarded  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

That  the  fates  of  equal  rights  and  liberty  rights  are 
inexorably  intertwined  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  the  opinions  handed  down  last  term.  The 
right  to  be  free  from  searches  which  are  not  justified 
by  probable  cause  was  dealt  yet  another  heavy  blow 
in  the  drug  testing  cases.13  The  scope  of  the  right  to 
reproductive  liberty  was  called  into  considerable 
question  by  the  Webster  decision.14  Although  the 
right  to  free  expression  was  preserved  in  several  cele- 
brated cases,  it  lost  ground,  too,  most  particularly  in 
Ward  v.  Rock  Against  Racism,15  which  greatly 
broadened  the  government's  power  to  impose  "time, 
place  and  manner"  restrictions  on  speech.  Looming 
on  the  horizon  are  attacks  on  the  right  to  be  free 


from  the  state  establishment  of  religion:  in  a  sep- 
arate opinion  in  the  creche-and-menorah  case,  four 
members  of  the  Court  served  notice  that  they  are 
ready  to  replace  today's  establishment  clause  inquiry 
with  a  test  that  those  who  seek  to  break  down  the 
wall  between  church  and  state  will  find  far  easier  to 
satisfy16  We  dare  not  forget  that  these,  too,  are  civil 
rights,  and  that  they  apparently  are  in  grave  danger. 

The  response  to  the  Court's  decisions  is  not  inac- 
tion; the  Supreme  Court  remains  the  institution 
charged  with  protecting  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  and  liberties.  Those  seeking  to  vindicate  civil 
rights  or  equality  rights  must  continue  to  press  this 
Court  for  the  enforcement  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  mandates.  Moreover,  the  recent  decisions 
suggest  alternate  methods  to  further  the  goals  of 
equality  in  contexts  other  than  judicial  forums. 

For  example,  state  legislatures  can  act  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  seeking  judicial  re- 
dress. A  lesson  of  the  Richmond  case  is  that  detailed 
legislative  fact-finding  is  critical.  Civil  rights  lawyers 
will  stand  a  far  better  chance  in  federal  constitu- 
tional litigation  over  affirmative  action  if  they  are 
armed  with  a  state  legislature's  documented  findings 
of  past  discrimination  in  a  particular  area.  Thus  per- 
sons interested  in  the  cause  of  racial  equality  can  en- 
sure that  legislators  have  access  to  empirical  studies 
and  historical  facts  that  will  form  the  bedrock  of  ac- 
ceptable factual  findings. 

Most  importantly,  there  is  Congress.  With  the 
mere  passage  of  corrective  legislation,  Congress  can 
in  an  instant  regain  the  ground  which  was  lost  last 
term  in  the  realm  of  statutory  civil  rights.  And  by 
prevailing  upon  Congress  to  do  so,  we  can  send  a 
message  to  the  Court  — that  the  hypertechnical  lan- 
guage games  played  by  the  Court  last  term  in  its  in- 
terpretations of  civil  rights  enactments  are  simply 
not  accurate  ways  to  read  Congress's  broad  intent  in 
the  civil  rights  area. 

In  the  1990s  we  must  broaden  our  perspective 
and  target  other  governmental  bodies  as  well  as 
the  traditional  protector  of  our  liberties. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  while  we  need 
not  and  should  not  give  up  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  while  federal  litigation  on  civil  rights  issues  still 
can  succeed,  in  the  1990s  we  must  broaden  our  per- 
spective and  target  other  governmental  bodies  as 
well  as  the  traditional  protector  of  our  liberties. 
Paraphrasing  President  Kennedy,  those  who  wish  to 
assure  the  continued  protection  of  important  civil 
rights  should  "ask  not  what  the  Supreme  Court 
alone  can  do  for  civil  rights:  ask  what  you  can  do  to 
help  the  cause  of  civil  rights."  Today,  the  answer  to 
that  question  lies  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  all 
branches  of  federal  and  state  governmental  units  in- 


eluding  the  Court  and  to  urge  them  to  undertake  the 
battles  for  civil  liberties  that  remain  to  be  won.  With 
that  goal  as  our  guide,  let  us  go  forward  together  to 
advance  civil  rights  and  liberty  rights  with  the  fervor 
we  have  shown  in  the  past.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Recent  Changes  in 
the  Structure  and 

Value  of 
African-American 
Male  Occupations 

by 
Jeremiah  P.  Cotton 


The  occupational  structure  of  black  men  has  un- 
dergone major  changes  in  recent  years,  shifting  from 
largely  blue-collar  to  white-collar  and  service  occu- 
pations. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
both  the  relative  and  absolute  value  of  black  male  oc- 
cupations. Moreover,  it -appears  that  labor-market 
discrimination  still  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  dis- 
parity between  black  and  white  male  occupational 
earnings. 

Changes  in  Black  Male  Occupational  Structure 

Since  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  profound 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  African-American 
male  occupational  structure.1  Black  men  shifted  out 
of  blue-collar  occupations  — mainly  as  janitors, 
farm  and  nonfarm  laborers,  delivery  men,  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  workers,  and  parking  lot  atten- 
dants—and into  white-collar  and  service  occupa- 
tions—such as  retail  sales,  postal  workers,  shipping 
and  stock  clerks,  security  guards,  waiters,  food 
counter  workers,  hospital  orderlies  and  attendants, 
and  in  some  cases  salaried  production  supervisors 
and  managers  in  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 

The  figures  in  table  1  can  be  used  to  illustrate  how 
the  shape  of  the  broad  occupational  distribution  of 
black  men  changed  during  certain  intervals  from 
1959  to  1987.  Between  these  years  there  was  on  a 
whole,  a  16.4  percentage  point  decline  in  black  male 
blue-collar  occupations,  with  practically  all  of  the 
drop  taking  place  among  operators  and  laborers.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  13.4  percentage  point  in- 
crease in  white-collar  occupations,  and  a  3  percent- 
age point  increase  in  service  occupations.  The  white- 
collar  categories  experiencing  the  greatest  increases 
were  managerial,  sales,  and  clerical  support  occupa- 
tions. All  of  the  increase  in  service  occupations 
came  in  the  protective  services  category. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  period  during 
which  most  of  the  shift  from  blue-collar  to  white- 
collar  occupations  took  place  was  between  1969  and 
1979,  and  the  period  during  which  most  of  the  shift 


from  blue-collar  to  service  occupations  took  place 
was  between  1979  and  1987.  These  occupational 
changes  began  just  as  the  great  rural-to-urban, 
South-to-North  black  migration  was  ending  and  the 
transformation  of  blacks  from  agricultural  into  in- 
dustrial wage  workers  was  being  completed.  The 
changes  also  began  during  the  period  when  blacks, 
having  become  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  their 
social,  political,  and  economic  status,  launched  the 
civil  rights  movement.  This  movement  would 
wrench  American  society  out  of  its  racial  compla- 
cency and  force  the  government  to  legislate  against 
many  of  the  discriminatory  barriers  that  had  for  so 
long  impeded  black  social,  political,  and  economic 
mobility. 

There  is  no'  doubt  that  these  two  salutary  histori- 
cal events  — the  migration  and  the  movement  — di- 
rectly influenced  much  of  this  occupational  change, 
particlarly  the  increases  in  the  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional occupations.  There  were,  however,  other 
less  favorable  forces  in  play  as  well.  For  instance, 
during  this  period,  and  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  it,  increasing  industrial  competition  from 
abroad,  an  acceleration  of  the  transferring  of  pro- 
duction facilities  overseas  in  search  of  low-cost  la- 
bor, and  the  increased  automation  of  domestic  pro- 
duction resulted  in  the  gradual  restructuring  of  the 
American  economy.  This  restructuring  altered  the 
American  economy  from  one  employing  a  largely 
blue-collar,  manufacturing  work  force  to  one  where 
more  and  more  jobs  were  to  be  found  in  informa- 
tion-oriented, white-collar,  and  low-paying  service 

It  appears  that  the  positive  effects  conferred  on 
black  occupational  mobility  by  the  great  migra- 
tion and  the  economic  openings  created  by  the 
civil  rights  movement  are  now  being  overtaken  by 
the  results  of  macros tructural  changes  the  economy 
is  currently  undergoing. 


occupations.2  As  a  result,  whites  also  experienced 
declines  in  blue-collar  occupations  and  increases  in 
white-collar  occupations  during  the  period  1959  to 
1987.  These  changes,  however,  were  not  as  pro- 
nounced for  whites  as  they  were  for  blacks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  in  table  1,  most  of  the  white  male 
blue-collar  decline  was  among  operators  (7.9  per- 
centage points),  and  the  greatest  white-collar  in- 
crease was  among  sales  and  technicians  (4.3  and  2.8 
percentage  points,  respectively).  However,  while  the 
quantitative  movement  from  operators  to  sales  oc- 
cupations was  similar  for  both  blacks  and  whites, 
the  qualitative  changes  were  quite  different.  In  table 
2  we  can  see  that  for  white  males  the  switch  from  op- 
erators to  sales  was  clearly  a  step  up  the  occupa- 
tional earnings  ladder.  In  1987,  for  example,  the  av- 
erage annual  earnings  for  whites  in  the  operators' 
category  was  just  over  $19,000,  while  in  sales  it  was 
just  over  $28,000 -a  $9,000  differential.  The  situa- 
tion was  just  about  the  same  for  whites  in  1979  when 
the  differential  was  around  $8,000.  For  blacks,  how- 
ever, the  operators-to-sales  shift  resulted  in  small 
earnings  losses  in  1969  and  1979  and  only  a  small 
gain  in  1987. 


Changes  in  Black  Male  Occupational  Value 

It  appears  that  the  positive  effects  conferred  on 
black  occupational  mobility  by  the  great  migration 
and  the  economic  openings  created  by  the  civil 
rights  movement  are  now  being  overtaken  by  the  re- 
sults of  macrostructural  changes  the  economy  is 
currently  undergoing.  Moreover,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  growing  hostility  to  federal  programs 
and  efforts  such  as  affirmative  action  that  were  de- 
signed to  reduce  and  redress  the  effects  of  past  labor- 
market  decrimination  against  blacks.  This  hostility 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  legitimated  by  the  adver- 
sarial approach  to  such  programs  taken  overtly  by 
the  Reagan  administration  in  the  1980s  and  more 
covertly  by  the  current  Bush  administration. 

Thus,  not  only  has  there  been  a  post-1979  decline 
in  the  absolute  value  of  black  male  occupations,  but 
there  has  been  a  concomitant  decline  in  their  relative 
value  as  well.  In  other  words,  while  the  value  of  both 
white  and  black  male  occupations  has  declined  since 
1979,  the  value  of  black  male  occupations  has  de- 
clined more. 

The  absolute  value  of  the  occupations  for  a  given 


Table  1 
Nonfarm  Occupations  of  Black  and  White  Males,  Selected  Years,  1959-1987° 


Occupations 

Black  Males 

White  Males 

1959 

1969 

1979 

1987 

1959 

1969 

1979 

1987 

White-Collar 

15.2% 

18.8% 

27.1% 

28.6% 

40.5% 

42.3% 

45.2% 

48.3% 

Mgrs.  &  Prof. 

7.1 

7.2 

11.7 

12.8 

24.1 

4.1 

25.3 

27.4 

Managers 

2.9 

3.4 

5.8 

6.8 

13.6 

13.8 

13.7 

14.7 

Professionals 

4.2 

3.8 

5.9 

6.0 

10.5 

10.3 

11.6 

12.7 

Tech.,  Sales,  Cler. 

8.1 

11.6 

15.4 

15.8 

16.8 

18.2 

19.9 

20.9 

Technicians 

0.2 

0.8 

2.0 

2.0 

0.4 

2.2 

3.1 

3.2 

Sales 

1.8 

2.2 

4.0 

4.8 

7.9 

7.9 

10.0 

12.2 

Clerical 

6.1 

8.6 

9.4 

9.0 

8.1 

8.1 

6.8 

5.5 

Blue-Collar 

67.8 

66.4 

55.9 

51.4 

52.3 

50.4 

46.3 

43.0 

Crafts  &  Repairers 

12.9 

16.6 

16.2 

15.9 

23.2 

23.6 

22.7 

21.7 

Mech.  &  Repairers 

4.0 

3.6 

4.9 

4.6 

5.9 

5.5 

7.0 

7.6 

Crafts 

8.9 

13.0 

11.3 

11.3 

17.3 

18.1 

15.7 

14.1 

Oper.,  Transp.,  Lab. 

54.9 

49.8 

39.7 

35.5 

29.2 

26.8 

23.6 

21.3 

Operators 

18.0 

19.7 

15.8 

11.1 

15.7 

12.9 

9.8 

7.8 

Transporters 

9.4 

10.7 

11.5 

11.4 

5.3 

6.0 

7.5 

7.2 

Laborers 

27.5 

19.4 

12.4 

13.0 

8.2 

7.9 

6.3 

6.3 

Service 

17.0 

14.8 

17.0 

20.0 

7.2 

7.3 

8.5 

8.7 

Protective  Service 

0.8 

1.6 

3.2 

4.5 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

Other  Service 

16.2 

13.2 

13.8 

15.5 

5.5 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

"Data  are  for  those  14  years  old  and  over  in  1959;  16  years  old  and  over  in  1969  and  1979;  18  years  old  and  over  in  1987. 

Sources  of  data:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  (1965).  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States;  1970  Census  of  Population,  Detailed  Char- 

acteristics, U.S.  Summary,  PC-(1)-D,  Table  224;  1980  Census  of  Population,  Detailed  Characteristics,  U.S.  Sum- 
mary, PC  80-1-D1-A,  Table  281;  Current  Population  Reports,  Money  Income  of  Households,  Families  and  Persons 
in  the  United  States,  1987,  Series  P-60,  No.  162,  Table  40. 


Table  2 
Average  Earnings  by  Nonfarm  Occupation  of  Black  and  White  Males,  in  1987  Dollars,  for  Selected  Years,  1969-1987" 


Black-White 

Occupations 

Black  Males 

White  Males 

Earnings  Ratios 

1969 

1979 

1987 

1969 

1979 

1987 

1969 

1979 

1987 

White-Collar 

$21,218 

$22,231 

$22,739 

$31,972 

$34,050 

$32,885 

.66 

.65 

.69 

Mgrs.  &  Prof. 

25,004 

26,445 

29,271 

37,016 

39,601 

38,204 

.68 

.67 

.77 

Managers 

23,477 

26,774 

29,712 

35,262 

41,097 

39,273 

.67 

.65 

.76 

Professionals 

26,401 

26,126 

28,775 

39,231 

37,832 

36,975 

.67 

.69 

.78 

Tech.,  Sales,  Cler. 

18,907 

19,043 

17,442 

25,471 

27,111 

25,908 

.74 

.70 

.67 

Technicians 

22,557 

22,061 

19,404 

28,462 

27,667 

27,238 

.79 

.80 

.71 

Sales 

16,806 

18,022 

16,358 

26,793 

29,562 

28,242 

.63 

.61 

.58 

Clerical 

19,074 

18,841 

17,590 

23,288 

23,264 

20,018 

.82 

.81 

.88 

Blue-Collar 

16,305 

18,149 

15,420 

22,627 

22,940 

19,808 

.72 

.79 

.78 

Crafts  &  Repairers 

18,269 

20,035 

18,066 

25,886 

25,402 

22,068 

.71 

.79 

.82 

Mech.  &  Repairers 

18,557 

20,728 

20,425 

23,799 

24,044 

22,376 

.78 

.86 

.91 

Crafts 

18,189 

19,734 

17,116 

26,529 

26,010 

21,902 

.69 

.79 

.78 

Oper.,  Transp.,  Lab. 

15,645 

17,378 

14,232 

19,798 

20,567 

17,516 

.79 

.84 

.81 

Operators 

-      17,451 

18,611 

15,501 

22,427 

21,730 

19,249 

.79 

.86 

.81 

Transporters 

16,968 

19,250 

16,629 

22,219 

23,884 

20,473 

.76 

.81 

.81 

Laborers 

13,055 

14,359 

11,041 

14,136 

14,805 

12,110 

.92 

.95 

.91 

Service 

13,960 

13,181 

10,825 

16,547 

15,457 

14,020 

.83 

.85 

.77 

Protective  Service 

21,097 

19,129 

19,010 

25,777 

23,378 

22,964 

.82 

.82 

.83 

Other  Service 

12,792 

11,809 

8,595 

13,221 

12,439 

10,510 

.97 

.95 

.82 

"Median  earnings  are  reported 
Sources  of  data:  Same  as  table 


for  1969,  mean  earnings  for  1979  and  1987. 
1. 


group  is  measured  by  the  "index  of  occupational 
value."3  This  index  takes  the  form:  SprjEri  where  pri 
is  the  proportion  of  individuals  from  group  r  who 
are  in  the  ith  occupation,  and  Eri  is  the  correspond- 
ing average  earnings  in  that  occupation.  The  relative 
value  of  a  group's  occupations  is  simply  the  ratio  of 
one  group's  index  to  that  of  another  group. 

The  data  in  table  2  is  used  with  that  in  table  1  to 
construct  the  indices  of  occupational  value  pre- 
sented in  table  3.  Before  turning  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  instructive  to  note  in  table  2  the  changes  in 
the  mean  earnings  in  each  occupational  category  be- 
tween 1979  and  1987  (median  earnings  only  were 
available  for  1969  and  so  are  not  compared  with  the 
other  two  years  for  which  mean  earnings  are  given). 
Only  the  mean  earnings  of  black  male  managers  and 
professionals  increased  during  the  1979-to-1987  pe- 
riod. All  other  black  male  occupations  experienced 
declines  in  earnings.  Earnings  for  white  males  de- 
clined in  all  occupations.  The  relative  changes  in  the 
mean  earnings  of  each  occupation  are  given  by  the 
black-white  earnings  ratios  shown  in  the  last  two 
columns.  The  increase  in  the  black-white  earnings 
ratio  of  managers  and  professionals  between  1979 
and  1987  is  due  to  the  growth  in  black  male  earnings 


and  the  decline  in  white  male  earnings  in  those  occu- 
pational categories.  The  increases  in  the  clerical  and 
crafts-repairers  ratios  are  due  to  the  greater  relative 
decline  in  white  than  black  male  earnings  in  those 
categories. 

The  average  and  relative  earnings  in  the  various 
categories  are  summarized  in  the  indexes  of  occupa- 
tional value  given  in  table  3.  In  this  table  it  is  revealed 
that  although  both  the  black  and  white  male  indices 
fell  between  1979  and  1987,  the  black  index  fell  by  a 
slightly  greater  amount  than  the  white  index.  There- 
fore, there  was  a  decrease  in  the  relative  value  of 
black  male  occupations  and  an  increase  in  the  ab- 
solute difference  in  the  black  and  white  values.  The 
average  occupational  earnings  of  a  black  male  in 
1979,  regardless  of  educational  attainment,  was 
$18,423.  The  corresponding  earnings  of  a  white 
male  were  $27,364,  a  difference  of  $8,941,  meaning 
that  for  every  $1  of  white  male  earnings  a  black  male 
had  67  cents.  By  1987,  black  male  average  occupa- 
tional earnings  had  fallen  to  $16,616,  and  white 
earnings  to  $25,640.  This  was  a  $1,807  decrease  in 
black  earnings  and  a  $1,724  decrease  in  white  earn- 
ings and  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  index  ratio 
to  .65  and  the  increase  in  the  earnings  gap  to  $9,024. 


Changes  in  Black  Male 
Occupational  Disadvantage 

To  gauge  further  the  relative  occupational  disad- 
vantage of  black  males  two  methods  that  have  been 
used  by  past  researchers  can  be  adopted.  One 
method  is  to  evaluate  the  black  male  occupational 
distribution  by  the  average  earnings  whites  receive. 
This  hypothetical  index  is  given  as:  IpBEW,  ancj  \s 
interpreted  as  the  average  value  of  black  occupa- 
tions if  black  workers  were  paid  the  same  as  white 
workers  in  a  given  occupation.  The  other  method  is 
to  give  blacks  the  white  occupational  distrubution 
and  evaluate  it  using  black  average  earnings.  This 
form  is:  ZpWEB,  and  is  the  average  value  of  black 
occupations  if  black  workers  had  the  same  propor- 
tional representation  as  white  workers  in  a  given  oc- 
cupation, but  were  paid  as  blacks  are  paid. 

Table  3  shows  that  if  blacks  had  earned  as  much  as 
whites  it  would  have  increased  the  value  of  their  oc- 
cupations from  $18,423  to  $23,151  in  1979,  and  from 
$16,616  to  $21,335  in  1987.  In  both  years  the  black- 
white  index  ratios  would  have  increased  by  18  per- 
centage points.  However,  if  blacks  had  their  own 
earnings  but  the  white  occupational  distribution, 
the  black  index  would  have  risen  to  only  $20,350  in 
1979,  and  to  $19,254  in  1987.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
blacks  would  have  been  better  off  in  both  years  had 
they  earned  as  much  as  whites  in  a  given  occupation 
rather  than  having  the  same  proportional  represen- 
tation as  whites. 

Measures  of  Occupational  Earnings 
Discrimination 

In  the  search  for  explanations  for  racial  earnings 
differences  such  as  those  shown  above,  mainstream 
economic  analysts  usually  invoke  the  human  capital 
model  with  its  emphasis  on  education  and  training 
differences  between  blacks  and  whites.  However, 
once  these  differences  have  been  removed  most  ob- 
servers concede  that  whatever  earnings  gaps  that  re- 
main are  due  more  or  less  to  labor-market  discrimi- 
nation. While  the  census  data  on  which  table  3  is 
based  contains  no  measures  of  training,  they  do 
have  measures  of  years  of  school  completed.  And 
while  it  is  recognized  that  differences  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  schooling  should  be  accounted 
for,  some  tentative  conclusions  can  still  be  made 
about  the  sources  of  racial  differences  in  occupa- 
tional value  even  without  school-quality  data. 

In  table  3,  comparisons  are  made  at  each  of  the 
two  principal  educational  attainment  levels  in  1979 
—  high  school  completion  and  completion  of  four 
years  of  college.  Therefore,  one  of  the  major  reputed 
sources  of  human  capital  differences,  years  of 
schooling,  is  controlled.  It  is  not  unreasonable  then 
to  suggest  that  at  least  part,  and  perhaps  a  signifi- 
cant part,  of  the  remaining  $6,610  difference  in  the 


black-white  high  school  indices  and  the  $11,886  dif- 
ference in  the  college  indices  is  due  to  labor-market 
discrimination  of  one  form  or  another.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  that  earnings  discrimination  within  a 
given  occupation  was  greater  than  that  form  of  dis- 
crimination that  maldistributes  blacks  occupation- 
ally.  Had  black  males  been  paid  the  same  average 
earnings  in  an  occupational  category  as  whites  with 
the  same  number  of  years  of  schooling  it  would  have 
reduced  the  occupational  earnings  differences  sig- 
nificantly. The  high  school  index  ratio  would  have 
risen  from  .73  to  .94,  and  the  college  ratio  would 
have  risen  from  .68  to  .94. 


Table  3 

Indices  of  Occupational  Value  for  Black  and  White  Males, 
in  1987  Dollars,  for  1979  and  1987 


All  School  Levels 

1969 

1979 

1987 

Black  index 

$16,837 

$18,423 

$16,616 

White  index 

26,206 

27,364 

25,640 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.64 

.67 

.65 

White-black  earnings  difference 

9,369 

8,941 

9,024 

Hypothetical  indices 

Black  occupations-white  earnings 

21,510 

23,151 

21,335 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.82 

.85 

.83 

White-black  earnings  difference 

4,696 

4,213 

4,305 

Black  earnings-white  occupations 

19,041 

20,350 

19,254 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.73 

.74 

.75 

White-black  earnings  difference 

7,165 

7,014 

6,386 

High  School  Graduates 

1979 

Black  index 

$18,334 

White  index 

24,944 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.73 

White-black  earnings  difference 

6,610 

Hypothetical  indices 

Black  occupations-white  earnings 

23,388 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.94 

White-black  earnings  difference 

1,556 

Black  earnings-white  occupations 

19,282 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.77 

White-black  earnings  difference 

5,662 

College  Graduates 

1979 

Black  index 

$24,880 

White  index 

36,766 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.68 

White-black  earnings  difference 

11,886 

Hypothetical  indices 

Black  occupations-white  earnings 

34,435 

Black-white  index  ratio 

.94 

White-black  earnings  difference 

2,331 

Black  earnings-white  occupations 

25,580 

Black-white  ratio 

.70 

White-black  earnings  difference 

11,186 

Sources  of  data:  Table  1  and  2;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  1980  Census  of 
Population,  Subject  Reports,  Earnings  by  Occupa- 
tion and  Education,  Vol.  2,  PC  80-2-8B,  Table  3. 


Also  note  that  the  greater  college  than  high  school 
occupational  earnings  disparity  means  that  on  aver- 
age the  payoff  to  a  college  education  was  greater  for 
white  males  than  for  black  males.  It  might  also  be 
inferred  that  discrimination  was  greater  against  col- 
lege-educated than  high  school-educated  blacks  in 
1979.4 

Although  the  hypothetical  indices  displayed  in  ta- 
ble 3  are  useful  in  attempts  to  construct  approximate 
measures  of  discrimination,  their  underlying  logic  is 
flawed.  By  giving  blacks  the  average  occupational 
earnings  whites  receive  we  create  a  state  of  affairs  in 

While  the  value  of  both  white  and  black  male 
occupations  has  declined  since  1979,  the  value  of 
black  male  occupations  has  declined  more. 

which  labor-market  discrimination  and  other  fac- 
tors that  create  earnings  differences  are  assumed  to 
be  eliminated.  But  if  either  blacks  or  whites  were 
paid  the  earnings  whites  received  in  either  1979  or 
1987  they  would  have  been  paid  earnings  that  were 
generated  by  discrimination.  In  the  absence  of  dis- 
crimination neither  blacks  nor  whites  would  receive 
the  earnings  whites  receive;  they  would  receive  the 
earnings  that  prevail  in  a  nondiscriminatory  state. 
These  earnings  would  be  less  than  what  whites  cur- 
rently receive  and  more  than  blacks  currently  re- 
ceive. The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  black  earn- 
ings-white occupational  distribution  index  as  well. 

The  Nondiscriminatory  Occupational  Index 

I  have  argued  in  previous  work  that  the  reason 
white  earnings  would  be  lower  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
crimination and  black  earnings  higher  is  because 
labor-market  discrimination  confers  advantages  on 
whites  just  as  it  places  blacks  at  a  disadvantage. 
These  advantages  result  in  whites  being  overpaid, 
and  the  disadavantages  result  in  blacks  being  under- 
paid. And  the  underpayment  of  the  latter  subsidizes 
the  overpayment  to  the  former.  In  other  places  I 
have  styled  these  advantages  and  disadvantages  as 
the  "benefits"  received  for  being  white  and  the 
"costs"  of  being  black.5 

In  the  absence  of  discrimination  neither  the  black 
index  of  occupational  value,  XpBEB,  nor  the  white 
index  of  occupational  value,  IpWEW?  would  occur 
since  both  are  the  result  of  labor-market  discrimina- 
tion. The  index  of  occupational  value  that  would 
obtain  in  the  absence  of  discrimination,  call  it 
Ip*E*,  is  such  that  XpWEW>xp*E*>XpBEB.  The 
difference  between  the  first  two  terms  in  the  forego- 
ing inequality  is  a  measure  of  the  occupational  ad- 
vantage that  whites  currently  enjoy  over  what  they 
would  receive  in  the  absence  of  discrimination.  The 
difference  between  the  last  two  terms  measures  the 


occupational  disadvantage  blacks  suffer  compared 
to  what  they  would  receive  in  the  absence  of  discrim- 
ination. In  a  similar  vein  the  extent  to  which  the  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second  term  departs  from  unity  re- 
flects how  relatively  better  off  whites  are  now  than 
they  would  be  in  a  nondiscriminatory  state,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  third  to  the  second  term  measures  how 
relatively  worse  off  blacks  now  are  compared  to  how 
they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  discrimination. 

The  estimate  of  Sp*E*  used  in  this  study  is  the  oc- 
cupational index  of  value  for  all  males  with  income 
in  the  civilian  labor  force.  One  basis  for  its  use  is  the 
assumption  that  the  nondiscriminatory  index  will  be 
some  nonlinear  function  of  the  current  black  and 
white  indices. 

The  nondiscriminatory  index  for  1979  is  shown  in 
table  4,  along  with  the  black  and  white  indices  from 
table  3.  The  occupational  advantage  white  high 
school  graduates  enjoyed  over  black  high  school 
graduates  netted  the  former  $661  in  additional  earn- 
ings, and  the  black  disadvantage  costs  the  latter 

The  greater  college  than  high  school  occupational 
earnings  disparity  means  that  on  average  the 
payoff  to  a  college  education  was  greater  for 
white  males  than  for  black  males. 

$5,949  in  earnings.  The  advantage  to  white  male  col- 
lege graduates  was  worth  $415,  and  the  black  male 
college  graduate  disadvantage  was  $11,471.  For  every 
$1  a  white  high  school  graduate  would  have  received 
if  there  had  been  no  discrimination,  the  presence  of 
discrimination  conferred  $1.03  on  him.  For  every  $1 
a  black  high  school  graduate  would  have  received  in 
the  absence  of  discrimination,  its  presence  reduced 
the  amount  to  76  cents.  A  white  college  graduate  re- 
ceived $1.01  for  every  nondiscriminatory  $1,  and  a 
black  college  graduate  received  68  cents  for  every 
nondiscriminatory  $1. 

Table  4 

Black  and  White  Males  Occupational  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages,  by  Educational  Level,  1979 


High 

School 

College 

Indices  and  Ratios 

Graduates 

Graduates 

White  index 

524,944 

536,766 

Nondiscriminatory  index 

24,283 

36,351 

Black  index 

18,334 

24,880 

White  advantaae 

661 

415 

Black  disadvantage 

5,949 

11.471 

White  nondiscriminatory 

ratio 

1.03 

1.01 

Black  nondiscriminatory 

ratio 

.76 

.68 

Sources  in  data:  Table  3;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  1980  Census  of 
Population,  Subject  Reports,  Earnings  by  Oc- 
cupation and  Education,  PC  80-2-8B,  Table  2. 
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Conclusion 

The  recent  decline  in  the  absolute  and  relative  av- 
erage occupational  earnings  of  black  males  and 
their  continuing  relative  occupational  disadvantage 
vis-a-vis  white  males  are  part  of  the  general  decline 
in  the  economic  situation  of  blacks  that  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  late  1970s  and  1980s.6  The  two  histori- 
cal processes  that  helped  give  impetus  to  the  changes 
in  black  male  occupations  were  one-time  affairs, 
and  their  effects  appear  to  be  diminishing.  Now, 
other  more  powerful  economic  and  social  forces  are 
acting  to  retard  further  progress.  The  economy  itself 
is  undergoing  major  structural  and  technological 
changes,  and  the  "good-paying"  industrial  blue- 
collar  jobs  that  were  once  vouchsafed  by  U.S.  capi- 
talism and  that  for  so  long  provided  the  wherewithal 
for  the  mainly  white  working  class  to  pay  its 
monthly  installments  on  the  American  dream  of 
permanence  and  plenty  are  not  only  shrinking  but 
are  also  shifting  away  from  areas  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  black  job  seekers.  The  jobs  that  are  re- 
placing them  are  largely  in  the  low-paying  service 
and  white-collar  sectors. 

Public  concern  about  past  and  present  disadvan- 
tages blacks  face  in  the  labor  market  is  also  on  the 
wane.  There  have  been  some  modest  increases  in 
some  upper  level,  white-collar  occupations  among 
blacks,  and  this  is  taken  by  many  as  proof  that  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  blacks  has  al- 
ready been  done.  But  rather  than  a  reduction  in  such 
concern  and  efforts,  the  times  ahead  appear  to  re- 
quire a  redoubling  of  them. 
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The  Foundation  of 

American  Racism: 

Defining  Bigotry, 

Racism,  and  Racial 

Hierarchy 

by 
James  Jennings 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  progress  has  been 
realized  regarding  the  issue  of  race  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  major  survey  of  race  relations  for  Crisis, 
the  journal  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  one  journalist  stated: 

A  cursory  view  of  race  relations  in  America  in 
1989  indicates  that  conditions  are  markedly 
improved  when  compared  to  the  circumstances 
which  existed  a  little  less  than  30  years  ago.  No 
one  who  has  any  appreciation  of  the  history  of 
blacks  in  this  nation  can  deny  this  indisputable 
fact.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  this  na- 
tion, not  limited  to  the  deep  South,  a  system  of 
racial  apartheid  existed.  Blacks  were  denied  ac- 
cess to  public  accommodations  and  were  not 
being  hired  in  public  employment  as  firefight- 
ers, police  officers  or  clerks  in  government  of- 
fices. .  .  .  Neighborhood  segregation  was  as 
commonplace  in  most  cities  as  it  is  today  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.1 

If  we  examine  surveys  of  the  attitudes  of  white 
Americans  towards  black  Americans,  there  is  sup- 
port for  the  idea  that  prejudicial  attitudes  have  de- 
clined significantly  in  the  last  20  to  30  years.  For  ex- 
ample, a  comparison  of  Lou  Harris  poll  questions 
asked  of  Americans  in  1963  and  1978  and  reported 
in  Newsweek  illustrate  a  decline  in  some  aspects  of 
racial  prejudice.  In  1963,  30%  of  all  respondents 
agreed  with  the  statement:  "Blacks  are  inferior  to 
white  people."  By  1978  only  15%  of  the  respondents 
agreed  with  this  statement.  In  1963  white  Americans 
were  asked  if  they  agreed  with  the  following  claim: 
"Blacks  have  less  native  intelligence  than  whites."  In 
that  year  39%  agreed,  while  in  1978,  25%  agreed 
with  the  statement.  When  white  Americans  were 
asked  if  they  agreed  with  the  statement:  "Blacks  tend 
to  have  less  ambition  than  whites,"  66%  agreed  in 
1963,  but  by  1978,  49%  agreed.2 

Despite  the  fact  that  current  surveys  reveal  a  de- 
cline in  the  level  of  white  prejudice  towards  blacks, 
however,  the  number  of  hate  groups  and  incidents  of 


racial  harassment  and  violence  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  addition,  while  black  and  white  Americans  seem 
to  be  interacting  more  in  the  work  place,  residential 
segregation  continues  to  be  a  major  problem.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  indications  that  the  political  atti- 
tudes of  blacks  and  whites  are  not  only  different  on 
many  philosophical  and  economic  issues,  but  are  be- 
coming increasingly  divergent. 

This  increasing  divergence  is  supported  by  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Stud- 
ies in  1986. 3  The  survey  found  that  while  48%  of  the 
white  respondents  across  the  nation  were  satisfied 
"with  the  way  things  are  going  in  the  U.S.  at  this 
time,"  only  21%  of  all  black  respondents  were  satis- 
fied. Both  blacks  and  whites  were  asked  the  follow- 
ing question:  "Do  you  think  most  white  people  want 
to  see  blacks  get  a  better  break,  or  do  they  want  to 
keep  blacks  down?"  Forty-three  percent  of  whites 
felt  that  most  whites  want  to  see  blacks  get  a  better 
break;  but  a  major  block  of  blacks,  40%,  believed 
the  opposite,  that  is  that  most  whites  preferred  to 
continue  in  a  position  of  racial  dominance.  In  this 
same  survey  38%  of  all  black  respondents  said  they 
felt  that  the  "civil  rights  of  minority  groups"  was  one 
of  the  three  most  important  issues  in  the  1984  presi- 
dential campaign,  but  only  6%  of  the  white  respon- 
dents felt  the  same  way. 

Many  scholars  and  civic  activists  argue  that  the 
United  States  is  now  in  a  "post-civil  rights"  period, 
and  that  racism  is  declining  significantly  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  blacks  in  this  country.4  At  times,  this  perception  is 
accompanied  by  the  belief  that  blacks  now  have  ma- 
jor economic  and  educational  advantages  vis-a-vis 
whites.  As  Omi  and  Winant  write: 
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The  state  of  black  America  is  worsening  when 
measured  by  indications  such  as  unemploy- 
ment rates,  number  of  families  falling  below 
the  poverty  line,  and  the  widening  gap  between 
white  and  black  infant  mortality  rates.  Yet 
despite  these  continuing  problems,  the  Ameri- 
can population  remains  callous  about  the  sit- 
uation of  blacks  and  other  racial  minorities.  A 
new  mood  of  "social  meanness"  pervades  the 
U.S.,  and  many  Americans  resent  having  to 
provide  for  the  "underprivileged."  Indeed 
many  feel  that  far  from  being  the  victims  of 
deprivation,  racial  minorities  are  unfairly  re- 
ceiving "preferential  treatment"  with  respect  to 
jobs  and  educational  opportunities.5 

Many  would  dispute  the  claim  that  blacks  have 
made  it  in  America  or  that  they  now  enjoy  favored 
treatment.  They  counter  that  racism  is  still  very 
much  part  of  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
American  society  today. 

Several  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  illustrate 
the  tenuous  status  of  laws  and  court  decisions  con- 
sidered critical  in  moving  American  society  towards 
social  and  racial  equality.  For  instance,  the  decision 
in  Wards  Cove  v.  Atonio6  shifts  the  burden  of  proof 
on  to  the  alleged  victim  of  racial  discrimination.  The 
Martin  v.  Wilks1  decision  gave  white  male  employees 
of  the  Birmingham  Fire  Department  the  right  to 
challenge  a  1974  consent  decree  to  hire  qualified  mi- 
norities, although  these  white  firemen  were  not  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  decree.  The  Richmond  v. 
Croson8  decision  outlawed  a  requirement  for  30% 
construction  contract  minority  set  asides  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  program  had  been  es- 

Many  would  dispute  the  claim  that  blacks  have 
made  it  in  America  or  that  they  now  enjoy  fa- 
vored treatment.  They  counter  that  racism  is  still 
very  much  part  of  the  social  and  economic  fabric 
of  American  society  today. 

tablished  because  over  a  period  of  time  blacks,  com- 
prising 30%  of  Richmond's  population,  had  re- 
ceived less  than  1%  of  all  construction  contracts 
from  the  city.  And,  finally,  the  Runyon  v.  McCrary9 
decision  made  it  more  difficult  for  an  alleged  victim 
of  discrimination  to  sue  under  one  of  the  oldest  civil 
rights  laws  in  the  United  States  —  Section  1981  of  the 
1877  Civil  Rights  Act.  Thus,  while  in  some  ways  the 
country  has  moved  towards  embracing  the  idea  of 
racial  equality,  in  many  other  significant  ways  there 
is  a  growing  resistance  to  this  development. 

Further  examples  of  this  resistance  include  the  ap- 
proximately 2,900  racial  incidents  reported  across 
the  United  States  between  1980  and  1986,  including 
121  murders,  138  bombings,  and  302  assaults.10  In 


1989  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center  issued  a  re- 
port that  states  that  hate  violence  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  crisis  stage. ' '  The  report  also  in- 
dicates that  there  are  230  known  organized  hate 
groups,  and  that  more  than  half  of  all  hate  crimes  in 
the  last  decade  occurred  during  the  last  two  years. 

Where,  then,  do  we  stand  as  a  modern  society  in 
regards  to  race  and  race  relations?  In  order  to  ana- 
lyze and  comprehend  the  nature  of  race  relations 
and  its  impact  on  politics  in  American  society  today, 
the  definition  and  conceptual  differences  of  three 
important  terms  must  be  understood.  These  terms 
are:  bigotry,  racism,  and  racial  hierarchy.  Much  of 
the  current  debate  on  the  status  of  race  and  race  rela- 
tions has  focused  on  the  definition  of  bigotry  and 
racism  and  on  what  kind  of  evidence  is  most  impor- 
tant in  determining  the  reasons  —  and  therefore  solu- 
tions—to the  growing  social  and  economic  crisis  in 
the  black  community.  The  concept  of  racial  hier- 
archy has  received  less  attention.  However,  under- 
standing the  existence  of  racial  hierarchy  and  how  it 
is  maintained  is  critical  to  understanding  race  rela- 
tions in  America  and  to  recognizing  the  appropriate 
policy  approaches  and  political  programs  necessary 
to  arrest  deteriorating  black  living  conditions. 

The  difference  between  bigotry  and  racism  should 
also  be  made  clear.  Bigotry  is  a  manifestation  of 
prejudice,  which  is  defined  by  Pierre  L.  van  den 
Berghe  as:  "Any  set  of  beliefs  that  organic,  genet- 
ically transmitted  differences  (whether  real  or  imag- 
ined) between  human  groups  are  intrinsically  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  so- 
cially relevant  abilities  or  characteristics,  hence  that 
such  differences  are  a  legitimate  basis  for  invidious 
distinctions  between  groups  socially  defined  as 
races.12  Bigotry  is  any  act  of  racially,  ethnically,  or 
religiously  based  prejudgment,  harassment,  or  vio- 
lence. 

As  stated  earlier  there  are  many  indications  that 
bigotry  against  blacks  is  increasing  in  the  United 
States.  The  list  of  recent  incidents  is  lengthy  and  in- 
cludes a  rise  in  incidents  on  college  campuses  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  of  harass- 
ment and  violence  directed  against  blacks  or  others 
advocating  racial  and  social  equality.  The  following 
is  a  sampling  from  this  lengthy  list: 

•  In  1981,  a  19-year-old  black  man  was  lynched  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  in  order  to  show  "Klan 
strength  in  Alabama."13 

•  Again  in  1981,  a  black  woman  was  maimed  with 
a  pipe  bomb  hurled  through  the  window  of  her 
home  by  whites  protesting  her  move  to  a  white 
neighborhood  in  Detroit,  Michigan.14 

•  In  1982,  a  gasoline  bomb  was  hurled  through 
the  window  of  a  home  recently  purchased  by  a 
black  family  in  a  white  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.15 

•  In  1984,  a  black  family  moving  into  a  white 
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neighborhood  outside  of  Chicago  was  attacked 
on  their  first  night  in  the  neighborhood  by 
about  12  armed  whites  who  hurled  bricks,  bot- 
tles, and  pipes  through  the  windows.  It  was  re- 
ported that  during  this  attack  police  cars 
cruised  past  the  house  on  three  occasions  with- 
out stopping.16 

•  In  1986,  at  Howard  Beach  in  Queens  and  at 
Bensonhurst  in  Brooklyn,  there  were  two  ra- 
cially motivated  killings  of  black  men. 

•  In  one  week  of  December  1989  in  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Savannah,  and  Jacksonville  bomb- 
ings were  directed  against  public  officials  who 
have  taken  stands  on  racial  and  social  equality. 

While  bigotry  remains  a  significant  problem  in 
terms  of  race  relations,  it  is  not  the  major  problem. 
Bigotry  is  not  synonymous  with  racism.  It  certainly 
is  a  manifestation  of  racism;  but  these  two  terms 
should  not  be  confused.  Racism  is  the  existence  and 
institutional  maintenance  of  a  racial  hierarchy  in 
American  society.  This  definition  is  similar  to  the 
definition  of  "institutional  racism"  utilized  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews: 

[A]ny  policy  or  practice  of  an  institution  which 
benefits  one  race  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is 
not  the  motivation  of  the  institution  or  its 
members  that  counts.  It  is  what  results  from 
the  policy  or  practice  that  counts  and  deter- 
mines whether  that  institution  is  racist.17 

Racial  hierarchy  is  the  situation  where  blacks  oc- 
cupy a  subdominant  status  relative  to  whites  in  most 
arenas  of  social  interaction  between  blacks  and 
whites.  Racial  hierarchy  is  a  fundamental  cultural 
reality  for  Americans.  Racism  as  a  consequence  of 
this  racial  hierarchy,  therefore,  is  also  an  integral 
component  of  American  dominant  culture. 


Several  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  illustrate 
the  tenuous  status  of  laws  and  court  decisions 
considered  critical  in  moving  American  society 
towards  social  and  racial  equality. 


Bigotry  and  racism  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably; thus  when  one  really  means  to  say,  for  example, 
"There  is  no  bigotry  here,"  what  is  stated  instead  is 
"There  is  no  racism  here."  As  a  result  we  sometimes 
observe  the  ironic  situation  of  people  fighting  big- 
otry at  the  same  time  that  they  ignore  —  and  there- 
fore strengthen  —  the  basis  of  racism,  which  is  the  ex- 
isting racial  hierarchy. 

This  confusion  is  frequently  reflected  among 
whites  who  are  quite  liberal  or  progressive  on  other 
issues.  In  criticizing  the  white  left  for  mobilizing  to 
fight  bigotry  while  downplaying  the  existence  of  ra- 


cism and  racial  hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  jour- 
nalist Mimi  Rosenburg  stated: 

While  the  white  left  participates  in  demonstra- 
tions against  specific  acts  of  brutality,  it  has 
not  taken  on  an  organizational  character  to  de- 
velop a  systematic  and  long-range  approach  to 
racism.  The  white  left  has  devoted  little  time  to 
developing  a  theoretical  perspective  on  the  cir- 
cumstances and  state  of  consciousness  of  white 
people  that  permits  white  supremacist  ideol- 
ogy to  take  hold.  Even  less  effort  has  been 
spent  evaluating  how  the  white  left's  funda- 
mental Euro-centric  orientation  has  impeded 
our  understanding  of  world  affairs  and  con- 
stricted our  vision  of  the  process  of  social 
change.  .  .  .  We  must  identify  racist  ideas  and 
then  direct  ourselves  to  the  cultural  apparatus 
that  gives  expression  to  them.  The  media,  reli- 
gious organizations  and  the  school  system  are 
the  dominant  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of 
ideas.18 

We  can  reiterate  this  argument  by  paraphrasing  his- 
torian Peter  Steinfels  who  wrote  in  his  book,  The 
Neo-Conservatives,  that  many  whites  approach 
racism  as  if  it  were  but  graffiti  on  a  solid  brick  wall 
of  social  justice  and  equality. 19  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

As  long  as  blacks  systemically  occupy  social  posi- 
tions lower  than  whites  — that  is,  as  long  as 
racial  hierarchy  exists  in  this  society  —  racism 
remains. 

is  bigotry  that  represents  graffiti  on  the  wall  contain- 
ing a  major  racial  fault.  The  absence  of  bigotry  in  a 
particular  setting  is  not  a  guarantee  for  the  absence 
of  racism  or  racial  hierarchy. 

The  situation  among  blacks  in  American  higher 
education  is  a  clear  illustration  of  racial  hierarchy. 
Racial  violence  on  the  campuses  of  American  col- 
leges is  rising.  In  1986,  for  example,  incidents  of  ra- 
cial harrassment  and  violence  were  reported  at  many 
prestigous  and  elite  schools,  including  Swathmore 
College,  Dartmouth  College,  Brown  University,  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  Citadel  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.20  Such  incidents  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  on  campuses  across  the 
nation.  The  existence  of  such  bigotry  has  indeed 
upset  many  people  — and  justifiably  so;  yet  the 
growth  and  existence  of  this  kind  of  bigotry  is 
coupled  with  a  more  serious  problem  — the  continu- 
ing and  increasingly  rigid  racial  hierarchy  in  higher 
education. 

Although  the  number  of  black  high  school  gradu- 
ates has  increased  significantly  in  the  last  decade 
and  blacks  are  achieving  higher  SAT  scores,  the 
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number  of  blacks  admitted  into  college  has  de- 
clined. And  according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States  in  1987,  only  3.9% 
of  all  full-time  faculty  in  higher  education  were 
black,  and  many  of  these  were  employed  at  the  one 
hundred  or  so  historically  black  colleges.21  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  elimination  of  bigotry  from 
American  college  campuses  does  not  ensure  the 
breakdown  of  the  racial  hierarchy  on  those 
campuses. 

Racial  hierarchy,  concretely  measurable  in  terms 
of  education,  economics,  and  politics,  is  a  social 
reality  in  the  United  States,  even  for  those  whites 

Racial  hierarchy  and  racism  will  prevent  blacks, 
Latinos,  and  Asians  from  participating  fully  and 
productively  in  the  labor  market. 

who  would  never  utter  a  bigoted  word  or  participate 
in  an  act  of  bigotry  and  who  sincerely  treat  others, 
regardless  of  color,  as  equal  human  beings.  The  acts 
or  intentions  of  individual  whites  is  not  the  major 
relevant  issue  within  the  concept  of  racial  hierarchy. 
The  suggestion  that  intention  is  irrelevant  to  the 
existence  of  racial  hierarchy  is  consistent  with  the 
earlier  work  of  sociologist  Robert  Blauner  and  with 
the  idea  of  a  "new  racism"  discussed  by  physicians 
William  Grier  and  Price  M.  Cobbs  in  their  work, 
Black  Rage.12  Blauner  proposed  that  white  Ameri- 
cans enjoyed  benefits  of  a  racial  order  even  if  they 
consciously  rejected  prejudice  and  racism:  "It  can- 
not be  avoided,  even  by  those  who  consciously  reject 
the  society  and  its  privileges."23  Grier  and  Cobbs  ar- 
gued similarly  that  racism  is  becoming  prominent, 
almost  natural,  even  among  well-intentioned  whites. 
They  state: 

The  hatred  of  blacks  has  been  so  deeply  bound 
up  with  being  an  American  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  first  things  new  Americans  learn  and  one 
of  the  last  things  old  Americans  forget.  Such 
feelings  have  been  elevated  to  a  position  of  na- 
tional character.  .  .  .  The  nation  has  incorpo- 
rated this  oppression  into  itself  in  the  form  of 
folkways  and  storied  traditions. 


formance  of  minority-group  individuals. 
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Joel  Dreyfuss  and  Charles  Lawrence,  in  their 
book  The  Bakke  Case:  The  Politics  of  Inequality,  ar- 
gue that  the  continuing  rigidity  of  this  "new  racism" 
is  a  major  problem  in  overcoming  the  gap  between 
the  two  American  societies,  but  they  go  on  to  state: 

The  greatest  danger  that  the  New  Racism  poses 
to  minority  efforts  at  equality  is  its  assump- 
tions that  racism  no  longer  exists,  that  whites 
have  finally  overcome  several  hundred  years  of 
cultural  reinforcement,  and  that  they  can  make 
objective  judgments  about  the  ability  and  per- 


Another  way  of  stating  this  idea  is  that  the  stan- 
dardized and  negative  ways  that  whites  think  of 
blacks  as  a  result  of  society's  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  arrangements  have  become  normal. 

The  existence  of  racial  hierarchy  gives  rise  to  cer- 
tain ways  of  thinking  about  people  of  color  gener- 
ally, and  blacks  in  particular.  Many  times  incidents 
of  racial  bigotry  become  easier  because  whites  have 
been  socialized  to  think  of  blacks  as  somehow  lower 
or  not  as  significant  as  whites.  This  socialization 
takes  place  because  U.S.  citizens  constantly  see  and 
experience  racial  hierarchy,  and  because  they  learn 
within  a  framework  of  racial  hierarchy.  The  sugges- 
tion that  a  particular  social  and  economic  order 
gives  rise  to  a  way  of  racial  thinking  is  similar  to  a  re- 
cent observation  by  Adele  D.  Terrell,  program  direc- 
tor for  the  National  Institute  Against  Prejudice  and 
Violence: 

My  point  is  that  the  crossburnings  and  harass- 
ment which  occur  when  an  African-American 
family  moves  into  a  traditionally  white  neigh- 
borhood, or  the  name  calling  which  occurs 
when  an  African-American  student  walks 
across  an  Ivy-League  campus,  or  the  racist  car- 
toons that  appear  on  the  desk  of  the  newly- 
promoted  African-American  supervisor  are  all 
to  some  extent  manifestations  of  the  same 
thought  process  .  .  .  [that  includes]  .  .  .  long- 
held  beliefs  that  some  groups  of  people  are  dif- 
ferent and  can  be  treated  by  different  stan- 
dards.26 

Racial  hierarchy  is  manifested  economically,  edu- 
cationally, culturally,  and  politically.  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  arenas  it  means  that  blacks 
as  a  group  continually  occupy  a  position  much  lower 
than  whites  as  a  group.  Even  when  class  factors  are 
controlled,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  racial  hier- 
archy. In  other' words,  poor  white  people  are  gener- 
ally better  off  than  poor  black  people;  female- 
headed  white  families  are  significantly  better  off 

Racial  hierarchy  can  only  be  eliminated  through 
the  challenging  of  economic,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal arrangements  that  help  to  maintain  a  social 
hierarchy  between  blacks  and  whites. 

than  female-headed  black  families;  the  poverty  rate 
for  married-couple  black  families  is  usually  twice 
the  rate  for  married-couple  white  families;  and  un- 
employment rates  for  blacks  are  generally  higher 
than  for  whites  with  comparable  levels  of  education. 
The  issue  of  whether  racial  hierarchy  is  intention- 
ally constructed  and  maintained  is  not  as  important 
as  its  very  existence  because  the  issue  of  intent  does 
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not  diminish  the  impact  such  a  hierarchy  has  on  the 
social  conditions  of  blacks.  The  existence  of  racial 
hierarchy  and  the  evidence  that  it  is  becoming  more 
rigid  is  proof  that  racism  is  still  a  major  problem  for 
American  society.  Even  if  acts  of  bigotry  could  be 
somehow  erased  or  eliminated  today,  we  still  could 
not  assert  that  racism  is  no  longer  a  problem.  As 
long  as  blacks  systemically  occupy  social  positions 
lower  than  whites  — that  is,  as  long  as  racial  hier- 
archy exists  in  this  society— racism  remains. 

What  are  the  effects  of  racism  and  racial  hier- 
archy? Many  who  discuss  this  question  imply  that  it 
is  only  a  problem  for  blacks.  In  fact,  racism  is  harm- 
ful to  whites  as  well  as  other  people  of  color.  Today, 
racism  represents  an  enormous  cost  to  the  American 
economy  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  labor  force 
is  growing  in  racial  and  ethnic  diversity.  Racial  hier- 
archy and  racism  will  prevent  blacks,  Latinos,  and 
Asians  from  participating  fully  and  productively  in 
the  labor  market.  According  to  many  demographic 
studies  and  projections  the  work  force  will  soon  be 
one  third  people  of  color;.between  1985  and  2000  the 
number  of  children  in  American  public  schools  who 
are  black,  Latino,  or  Asian  will  increase  dramatic- 
ally. Most  of  the  population  growth  of  this  country 
will  be  a  result  of  the  increasing  population  of  black 
and  Latino  people  and  immigration  from  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Asia.27  The  existence  of  racism 
and  racial  hierarchy  in  this  kind  of  ongoing  demo- 
graphic metamorphis  is  both  expensive  and  eco- 
nomically suicidal  for  the  nation. 

The  political  responses  to  bigotry  and  racial  hier- 
archy are  different.  Bigotry  on  the  campus  or  on  the 
street,  for  example,  may  be  lessened  or  eliminated 
through  legal  action  or  even  through  an  educational 
process  that  raises  the  level  of  awareness  and  respect 
for  cultural  and  racial  diversity.  The  elimination  of 
racial  hierarchy,  however,  is  much  more  complicated 
and  calls  for  a  systemic,  comprehensive  approach. 
Racial  hierarchy  can  only  be  eliminated  through  the 
challenging  of  economic,  cultural,  and  political  ar- 
rangements that  help  to  maintain  a  social  hierarchy 
between  blacks  and  whites.  While  the  elimination  of 
bigotry  is  an  important  social  goal  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  demise  of  racial  hierarchy— which  facili- 
tates both  bigotry  and  racism— will  take  place  only 
when  blacks  have  the  political  power  to  challenge 
and  change  both  public  and  private  institutional 
arrangements  and  practices  that  maintain  racial 
hierarchy. 
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Sports  Notes 

Blacks  and  Private 
Golf  Clubs 

by 

Wornie  L.  Reed 


This  past  summer  racial  progress  in  the  United 
States  ran  head  first  into  the  issue  of  "freedom  of  as- 
sociation" in  the  form  of  private  clubs  that  prohibit 
membership  to  "other"  folk,  i.e.,  blacks  and  women. 
The  specific  issue  in  the  case  of  the  Shoal  Creek 
Country  Club  of  Alabama  was  the  appropriateness 
of  holding  a  Professional  Golf  Association  (PGA) 
tournament  at  a  club  that  did  not  accept  blacks  as 
members  and  was  so  bold  as  to  say  so  to  the  press. 

Many  individuals  defend  on  principal  the  right  of 
clubs  to  offer  memberships  to  whomever  they 
please.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  individuals 
would  not  associate  themselves  with  such  behavior 
and  would  question  other  fair-minded  individuals 
who  may  consider  joining  in  such  behavior.  It  was 
this  latter  point  that  was  made  to  the  PGA  in  the 
case  of  Shoal  Creek:  Why  would  they  have  a  tourna- 
ment at  a  place  that  would  publicly  admit  that  they 
did  not  accept  black  members?  A  similar  protest,  in 
fact  a  demonstration,  was  made  against  a  private 
golf  club  in  Georgia  that  was  hosting  a  Ladies  Pro- 
fessional Golf  Association  (LPGA)  tournament 
earlier  in  the  summer.  This  event  did  not  get  the  pub- 
licity of  Shoal  Creek  because  it  was  a  less  publicized 
event  and  because  no  one  did  the  "Hall  Thompson," 
i.e.,  admit  the  discriminatory  policy  to  the  press. 

The  furor  over  Shoal  Creek  had  several  immediate 
results.  The  PGA  Tour  announced  that  it  would  not 
hold  future  events  at  clubs  that  had  discriminatory 
policies  (nearly  half  of  the  39  tournament  sites  in 
1990  had  no  black  members  and  many  had  explicit 
discriminatory  policies),  and  several  prestigious  golf 
clubs  announced  that  they  would  be  or  were  already 
searching  for  black  members.  Shoal  Creek,  of 
course,  offered  an  honorary  membership  to  a  local 
black  businessman.  Even  Augusta  National,  home 
of  the  Masters  Tournament  and  keeper  of  Old  South 
traditions,  accepted  a  black  member.  Augusta  Na- 
tional had  been  so  segregated  that  it  did  not  permit 
white  caddies  until  1982;  in  the  Masters  all  the  play- 
ers were  white  until  1976,  and  all  the  caddies  were 
black  until  1982. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  clubs  announced  that 
they  would  not  change  their  white-only  or  male-only 
membership  policies.  Old  Warson  Country  Club  in 
Missouri  and  Cypress  Point  in  California  are  two 
prominent  clubs  that  maintain  that  position.  They 


withdrew  from  the  PGA  Senior  Tour  and  the  PGA 
Tour,  respectively,  to  preserve  their  discriminatory 
policies.  In  addition,  the  PGA  Tour  removed  the 
Western  Open  from  Butler  National  in  Illinois  when 
it  would  not  change  its  prohibition  against  women 
members. 

Of  course,  as  Sam  Lacy,  sports  editor  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  said,  the  resolution  of  the 
Shoal  Creek  incident  was  really  just  a  case  of  racism 
meeting  its  match:  money.  It  was  only  after  six  pow- 
erful sponsors  — I. B.M.,  American  Honda,  Toyota, 
Anheuser-Busch,  Lincoln  Mercury,  and  Spalding 
—  pressured  the  PGA  with  the  withdrawal  of  their  $2 
million  in  advertising  support  that  any  action  was 
taken  by  the  PGA  Tour. 

As  suggested  above,  many  individuals  concede  the 
right  of  private  clubs  to  select  their  membership  and 
to  exclude  whomever  they  please.  However,  such 
clubs  should  not  at  the  same  time  receive  public  ben- 
efits—benefits such  as  tax  exempt  status  and  tax 
abatements.  Many  clubs  receive  substantial  tax 
abatements  under  "open-space"  laws  that  provide 
country  clubs  with  tax  breaks  if  they  agree  to  keep 
their  land  —  the  golf  course  —  "free"  of  development. 
In  other  words,  golf  clubs  get  tax  breaks  for  main- 
taining their  golf  courses  as  golf  courses  — their  rai- 
son  d'etre!  Thus,  tax-paying  citizens  actually  subsi- 

At  least  three  states  —  California,  Minnesota,  and 
Maryland — are  attempting  to  use  tax  abatements 
and  tax  write-offs  to  attack  the  discriminatory 
policies  of  private  golf  clubs. 

dize  the  clubs.  Consequently,  private  clubs  are  every- 
body's business.  Business  people  who  belong  to 
these  clubs  are  able  to  credit  their  club  expenses  to 
business  expenses  under  the  assumption  that  busi- 
ness is  discussed  at  the  clubs.  New  legal  attacks  are 
being  made  against  private  clubs  with  these  issues  in 
mind.  The  charge  is  that  a  club  cannot  legally  dis- 
criminate if  it  receives  such  support  — and  most 
clubs  do. 

At  least  three  states  —  California,  Minnesota,  and 
Maryland  — are  attempting  to  use  tax  abatements 
and  tax  write-offs  to  attack  the  discriminatory  poli- 
cies of  private  golf  clubs.  It  was  a  similar  issue  that 
provoked  the  furor  over  Shoal  Creek.  A  black  city 
councilman  in  Birmingham  demanded  that  $1,500 
in  city  funds  earmarked  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
PGA  Championship  program  be  withdrawn  be- 
cause Shoal  Creek  excluded  blacks  from  its  member- 
ship. 

Noteworthy  in  the  Shoal  Creek  controversy  was 
the  reaction  of  many  white  male  golfing  stars.  Some 
of  the  more  sensitive  comments  were  the  "No  com- 
ment" responses  of  several  of  the  stars.  Fuzzy  Zoel- 
ler  said,  "I  play  golf,  not  politics."1  Greg  Norman  ar- 
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gued,  "When  we  go  to  a  golf  club  we  are  basically 
their  guests  for  a  week.  It's  not  our  position  to  go  in 
there  and  tell  the  members  what  to  do."2  Payne  Stew- 
art suggested  that  the  players  were  treating  the  epi- 
sode as  a  big  joke  that  would  soon  blow  over.  Others 
expressed  the  view  that  the  whole  thing  had  been 
blown  out  of  proportion.  However,  those  who  fol- 
low golf  know  the  sociopolitical  views  that  prevail 
among  these  golfers.  After  all,  many  of  the  star  golf- 
ers were  complaining  that  Nixon  should  be  left  alone 
when  the  Congress  was  considering  impeachment. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  black  golfing  stars,  led 
by  the  two  most  accomplished  players  —  Calvin 
Peete  and  Lee  Elder  (now  on  the  PGA  Seniors  Tour) 
—were  quite  vocal  about  the  Shoal  Creek  issue. 
Peete  and  Elder  were  in  support  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  which  raised  the 
issue  by  threatening  a  demonstration,  and  each 
thought  that  the  honorary  membership  solution  was 
insufficient. 

The  Shoal  Creek  controversy  provoked  concern 
about  the  "scarcity  of  blacks  in  golf."  This  concern 
undoubtedly  developed  because,  in  comparison  to 
sports  such  as  basketball,  football,  and  baseball, 
professional  golf  has  very  few  blacks.  And  while 
amateur  golf  has  always  had  a  fair  number  of  black 
participants  (and  this  number  is  growing),  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  on  the  professional  tours  is  steadily  de- 
clining. There  are  only  two  regular  members  on  the 
PGA  Tour  who  are  black,  Calvin  Peete  and  Jim 
Thorpe,  and  no  black  members  on  the  LPGA  Tour. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  nine  or  ten  black  men 
on  the  PGA  Tour;  and  Althea  Gibson  in  the  1960s 
and  Renee  Powell  in  the  1970s  played  on  the  LPGA 
Tour. 

Blacks  have  been  involved  in  golf  since  its  intro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  Black  professionals 
played  in  some  of  the  early  U.S.  Opens,  and  blacks 
have  been  inventors  of  some  of  the  important  devel- 
opments in  golf.  The  history  of  blacks  in  golf  and 
the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  blacks 


on  the  PGA  Tour  will  be  addressed  in  the  next  issue 
of  this  journal. 


Following  up  on  the  "Sports  Notes"  column  pub- 
lished in  the  last  issue  of  the  Trotter  Review  (Summer 
1990),  here's  more  on  the  business  of  big-time  col- 
lege sports3: 


Bowl 

Site 
Fresno,  CA 

Payoff  per  Team 

California  Raisin 

$    275,000 

Independence 

Shreveport,  LA 

$    600,000 

Aloha 

Honolulu,  HI 

$    600,000 

Liberty 

Memphis,  TN 

$1,000,000 

All-American 

Birmingham,  AL 

$    600,000 

Blockbuster 

Miami,  FL 

$1,250,000 

Freedom 

Anaheim,  CA 

$    600,000 

Holiday 

San  Diego,  CA 

$1,200,000 

Peach 

Atlanta,  GA 

$    900,000 

Hancock 

El  Paso,  TX 

$    900,000 

Copper 

Tucson,  AR 

$    600,000 

Gator 

Jacksonville,  FL 

$1,200,000 

Fiesta 

Phoenix,  AR 

$2,500,000 

Hall  of  Fame 

Tampa,  FL 

$    900,000 

Citrus 

Orlando,  FL 

TBA 

Cotton 

Dallas,  TX 

$3,200,000 

Rose 

Pasadena,  CA 

$6,500,000 

Orange 

Miami,  FL 

$4,200,000 

Sugar 

New  Orleans,  LA 
References 

$3,250,000 

'Diaz,  J.  (1990,  August  6).  Golfers  Hedge  Taking  Shoal  Creek 
Stance.  New  York  Times.  P.  CI,  8. 

2Hershey,  S.  (1990,  August  7).  Golf  World  Shaken  Down  to  Its  Roots. 
USA  Today.  P.  7C. 

3Staff.  (1990,  November  6).  How  the  Bowls  Are  Shaping  Up.  The 
Boston  Globe.  P.  64. 
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Announcement 

Ph.D.  Program  in  Gerontology  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  offers  a  Ph.D.  program  in  gerontology  that  is  only  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  changing  face  of  the  population  in  the  United  States  and  the  world 
has  prompted  a  call  for  highly  trained  specialists  in  gerontology.  In  order  to  meet  that  call,  UMass/ 
Boston's  Ph.D.  program  in  gerontology  will  qualify  a  select  group  of  skilled  researchers  and  policy  ana- 
lysts to  play  major  leadership  roles  in  the  area  of  public  policy  in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  Ph.D.  program  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  four  years  of  full-time  study.  The  program  is  in- 
tensively interdisciplinary,  combining  course  work  in  gerontological  social  policy,  theories,  concepts,  and 
research  methods.  Applications  for  classes  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1991  are  now  being  accepted.  Doctoral 
students  are  eligible  for  stipends  and  tuition  waivers. 

Students  take  courses  in  four  categories: 

Foundation  courses  (seven  required):  Research  Methods  and  Experimental  Design:  A  Research 
Practicum  (a  two-semester  sequence);  Statistical  Methods  in  the  Analysis  of  Social  Problems  (a 
two-semester  sequence);  Interpretation  and  Analysis  of  Social  Policy  Research  in  Gerontology; 
Advanced  Statistical  Methods  in  Gerontology  or  Advanced  Qualitative  Methods  in  Gerontology. 

Core  courses  (all  required):  Social  Aspects  of  Aging;  Demographic  and  Economic  Issues  in  Ag- 
ing Populations;  Psychology  of  Aging  Populations. 

Advanced  policy  courses  (all  required):  Issues  in  Aging  Policy:  Social  and  Medical  Service  Deliv- 
ery Systems  for  the  Elderly;  Public  Policy  in  a  Racially  and  Culturally  Heterogeneous  Aging  So- 
ciety; History  and  Political  Economy  of  Social  Policy  Toward  the  Elderly;  Examination  of  Cur- 
rent National  Data  Base  Policy  Research  in  Gerontology. 

Electives  (five  required). 

In  addition  to  course  work,  other  requirements  include  an  empirical  research/policy  paper  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year;  a  preliminary  examination  after  the  completion  of  all  required  course  work;  and 
a  dissertation  and  an  oral  defense. 

The  Ph.D.  program  and  faculty  emphasize  a  multicultural  approach  to  the  study  of  aging.  One- 
third  of  the  faculty  for  the  Ph.D.  program  are  persons  of  color.  The  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Black  Culture  and  the  Mauricio  Gaston  Institute  for  Latino  Community  Development  and 
Public  Policy  at  our  campus  are  resources  available  to  our  Ph.D.  students.  The  multicultural  composition 
of  the  faculty  and  resources  have  created  an  environment  that  cultivates  both  intellectual  and  social  sup- 
port for  students. 

For  those  interested  in  applying  for  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  in  1991,  the  deadline  for  the 
receipt  of  applications  and  all  supporting  materials,  including  GRE  scores,  is  February  1,  1991.  For  a  full 
application  package  write: 

Office  of  New  Student  Services 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Harbor  Campus 

Boston,  MA  02125-3393 
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Assessment  of  the  Status  of 
African-Americans  Series 

Now  Available  From 
The  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute 

In  the  spring  of  1987  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  initiated  a  project  entitled  "The  Assessment  of  the 
Status  of  African-Americans."  Thirty- five  scholars  were  organized  into  study  groups,  one  for  each  of  six  topics: 
(1)  education;  (2)  employment,  income,  and  occupations;  (3)  political  participation  and  the  administration  of 
justice;  (4)  social  and  cultural  change;  (5)  health  status  and  medical  care;  and  (6)  the  family.  The  study  groups 
were  established  to  analyze  the  status  of  African-Americans  in  each  of  the  topical  areas  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sults and  analyses  of  the  National  Research  Council's  Study  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Black  Americans.  The 
Trotter  Institute  and  the  scholars  who  participated  in  the  assessment  project  wanted  to  have  the  widest  possible 
discussion  of  the  present  condition  of  African-Americans  and  the  social  policy  implications  of  that  condition. 

The  multidisciplinary  group  of  scholars  comprising  the  study  groups  included  persons  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  from  varied  settings  —  private  and  public  universities,  historically  black  universities,  and  private 
agencies.  Each  of  the  study  groups  met  and  drafted  an  agenda  for  examining  significant  issues  under  their  respec- 
tive topics.  Members  chose  issues  from  this  agenda  within  their  areas  of  expertise  and  identified  and  approached 
26  other  scholars  outside  the  group  who  had  written  extensively  on  issues  on  the  agenda. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  these  61  scholars  is  the  six-volume  series  entitled  The  Assessment  of  the  Status  of  Afri- 
can-Americans. The  volumes,  which  are  available  from  the  Trotter  Institute,  can  be  ordered  as  a  set  or  individ- 
ually using  the  attached  order  form. 

Assessment  of  the  Status  of  African-Americans 
Project  Study  Group  Members 

Project  Leaders 

Director:  Wornie  L.  Reed,  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Co-Chair:  James  E.  Blackwell,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Co-Chair:  Lucius  J.  Barker,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Washington  University 

Study  Group  on  Education 

Charles  V.  Willie  (Chair),  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University 

Antoine  M.  Garibaldi  (Vice-Chair),  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  Xavier  University 

Robert  A.  Dentler,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Robert  C.  Johnson,  Minority  Studies  Academic  Program,  St.  Cloud  State  University 

Meyer  Weinberg,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

Study  Group  on  Employment,  Income,  and  Occupations 

William  Darky,  Jr.,  (Chair)  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Barbara  Jones  (Vice-Chair),  College  of  Business,  Prairie  View  A  &  M  University 

Jeremiah  P.  Cotton,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Herbert  Hill,  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Study  Group  on  Political  Participation  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 

Michael  B.  Preston  (Chair),  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Southern  California 

Diane  M.  Pinderhughes  (Vice-Chair),  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Illinois/Champaign 

Tobe  Johnson,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Morehouse  College 

Nolan  Jones,  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Protection,  National  Governors  Association 

Susan  Welch,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  Zipp,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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Study  Group  on  Social  and  Cultural  Change 

Alphonso  Pinkney  (Chair),  Department  of  Sociology,  Hunter  College 

James  Turner  (Vice-Chair),  Africana  Studies  and  Research  Center,  Cornell  University 

John  Henrik  Clarke,  Department  of  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  Studies,  Hunter  College 

Sidney  Wilhelm,  Department  of  Sociology,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo 

Study  Group  on  Health  Status  and  Medical  Care 

William  Darity,  Sr.  (Chair),  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

Stanford  Roman  (Vice-Chair),  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta 

Claudia  Baquet,  National  Cancer  Institute,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Noma  L.  Roberson,  Department  of  Cancer  Control  and  Epidemiology,  Rockwell  Park  Institute 

Study  Group  on  the  Family 

Robert  B.  Hill  (Chair),  Morgan  State  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Andrew  Billingsley  (Vice-Chair),  Department  of  Family  and  Community  Development,  University  of  Maryland 

Eleanor  Engram,  Engram-Miller  Associates,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Micheline  R.  Malson,  Department  of  Public  Policy  Studies,  Duke  University 

Roger  H.  Rubin,  Department  of  Family  and  Community  Development,  University  of  Maryland 

Carol  B.  Stack,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  Behavior,  Stanford  University 

James  B.  Stewart,  Black  Studies  Program,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

James  E.  Teele,  Department  of  Sociology,  Boston  University 

Contributors 

Carolyne  W.  Arnold,  College  of  Public  and  Community  Services,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

James  Banks,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Washington 

Margaret  Beale  Spencer,  College  of  Education,  Emory  University 

Bob  Blauner,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Larry  Carter,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Oregon 

Obie  Clayton,  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Nebraska 

James  P.  Comer,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Yale  Medical  School 

Charles  Flowers,  Department  of  Education,  Fisk  University 

Bennett  Harrison,  Urban  and  Public  Affairs,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Norris  M.  Haynes,  Child  Study  Center,  New  Haven 

Joseph  Himes,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Hubert  E.  Jones,  School  of  Social  Work,  Boston  University 

James  M.  Jones,  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Delaware 

Faustine  C.  Jones-Wilson,  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  Howard  University 

Barry  A.  Krisberg,  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  San  Francisco 

Hubert  G.  Locke,  Society  of  Justice  Program,  University  of  Washington 

E.  Yvonne  Moss,  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Willie  Pearson,  Jr.,  Department  of  Sociology,  Wake  Forest  University 

Michael  L.  Radelet,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Florida 

Robert  Rothman,  Education  Week,  Washington,  DC 

Diana  T.  Slaughter,  School  of  Education,  Northwestern  University 

A.  Wade  Smith,  Department  of  Sociology,  Arizona  State  University 

Leonard  Stevens,  Compact  for  Educational  Opportunity,  Milwaukee 

Wilbur  Watson,  Geriatrics  Department,  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine 

Warren  Whatley,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Michigan 

John  B.  Williams,  Affirmative  Action  Office,  Harvard  University 

Rhonda  Williams,  Afro-American  Studies,  University  of  Maryland 

Reginald  Wilson,  American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  DC 
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Order  Form 

PLEASE  SEND  THE  FOLLOWING  VOLUMES: 

Volume  I,  Summary  (Rev.  Ed.).  Wornie  L.  Reed,  Editor.  $5.95  (82  pp.) 

Volume  II,  Research  on  the  African-American  Family:  A  Holistic  Perspective.  Robert  B.  Hill,  et  al. 

$8.95  (165  pp.) 

Volume  III,  Education  of  African-Americans.  Charles  V.  Willie,  Antoine  M.  Garibaldi,  and  Wornie 

L.  Reed,  Editors.  $8.95.  (197  pp.) 

Volume  IV,  Social,  Political,  and  Economic  Issues  in  Black  America.  Wornie  L.  Reed,  Editor.  $8.95 

(150  pp.) 

Volume  V,  Health  and  Medical  Care  of  African-Americans.  Wornie  L.  Reed,  et  al.  Available  February, 

1991.  $8.95  (175  pp.  estimated) 

Volume  VI,  Critiques  of  the  NRC  Study:  A  Common  Destiny:  Blacks  and  American  Society.  Wornie 

L.  Reed,  Editor.  $3.95  (56  pp.) 

The  complete  series;  all  six  volumes  $39.95 


SEND  THE  VOLUMES  TO: 


Name: 


Company  or  School 


Street 


City,  State,  Zip 

A  check  for  $ made  out  to  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  is  enclosed. 

SEND  ORDER  TO: 

William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Harbor  Campus 

Boston,  MA  02125 
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William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02125-3393 
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